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ment of rational grounds of opposition to the League and Mr. Wilson's foreign 
policy. It will win warm support from all who still attach themselves to the 
foreign policy initiated by Washington, and adhered to by every President until 
the present incumbent; to all who trust and adhere to the system of cheeks and 
balances by which our Constitution safeguards public weal and private liberty ; 
to all who believe that the Declaration of Independence of European control, 
which was the act of origin for this nation, ought not to be abrogated or sub- 
stantially impaired; by all who believe that a highly punitive power cannot be 
the parent of eternal repose ; to all who feel that the final surrender of autonomy 
by this nation cannot be made in return for a minor place in a European 
committee which shall be world controlling. 

It will convince those who feel that the United States, having rescued Europe 
from an overwhelming danger of its own creation, ought not to be coerced into 
binding itself in one and the same instrument, to forever protect the independence 
of Europe and forever surrender its own. 

Charles Noble Gregory. 



Democracy and the Eastern Question. The Problem of the Par East as demon- 
strated by the Great War, and its relation to the United States of America. 
By Thomas P. Millard. New York: The Century Co., 1919, pp. ix, 446. 
$3.00. 

The author of this book is a well known American journalist who has spent 
many years near the sources of Par Eastern political information. His views 
are frankly and aggressively anti- Japanese ; he regards Japan as an ambitious 
military power with a government constructed on the Prussian plan and domi- 
nated by a political philosophy learned in Germany, with a foreign policy which 
aims at the complete economic and political control of China and the closing 
of the ' ' open door. ' ' 

Mr. Millard may be wrong, but he has no doubts. He believes that Japan 
is a menace to the peace of the world, and he says so bluntly and backs his 
assertions with personal testimony and ample quotations from newspapers and 
public documents. He is certain also that it is the duty of the United States 
to protect China from the aggressive designs of Japan even to the extent of war. 

The book is based on selected facts and is as one-sided as the ordinary argu- 
ment of an advocate. Criticism is rather disarmed by the prefatory statement 
that the book "is not non-partisan or an impartial discussion of the subject," 
and that the author "has not encumbered the book by giving much of the con- 
trary side of events and of the contrary arguments. ' ' There is thus an implica- 
tion that there is another side. Mr. Millard's books on Oriental politics are all 
valuable, and it is well for the American public to have material to counteract 
the pro-Japanese propaganda. 

The reader's reactions to such a book will be determined by his previous 
conceptions of the purposes and spirit of Japan's foreign policy. If he has 
been an exchange professor or a distinguished visitor to Japan and been sub- 
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jected to official and academic hospitality, he will regard Mr. Millard's book 
as prejudiced and designed to disturb the friendly relations of the two coun- 
tries. If his experience has been that of the average American or British 
business man in the Far East, he will accept the book as stating correctly con- 
ditions and tendencies. 

The subjects discussed are: The Real Character of Japan, Japan's Policy in 
the Great War, China and the War, The Corruption of a Nation, China and 
Economic Imperialism, The Open Door, The Siberian Question, and The Solu- 
tion. An appendix of 80 pages contains texts and other relevant matter which 
has not until recently been readily accessible. As the book was written before 
the Peace Conference completed its work, the Siberian and Shantung questions 
are, of course, not fully developed. 

It is unfortunate that Japan has so conducted her foreign affairs as to forfeit 
much of the good will of the Western world. Her methods are criticized and 
condemned by practically every recent British and American writer on Par 
Eastern affairs. There must be some reason for this almost universal con- 
demnation. It cannot be entirely without justification. The American people 
generally, while always ready to assume the worst of European monarchies, feel 
kindly toward Japan. They have always been rather proud of their country's 
part in forcing Japan on to the international stage. During her war with Rus- 
sia the bravery and heroism of her soldiers were idealized and her Bushido phi- 
losophy was contrasted favorably with American materialism. They were indeed 
"a wonderful little people." After the Treaty of Portsmouth a different note 
began to be heard. Possibly there was another side to the shield. The cherry- 
blossom and chrysanthemum conception of Japan was shaken by the new foreign 
policy, and it finally dawned on Europe and America that there had arisen in 
the East a powerful military empire with definite political and economic am- 
bitions and a will to realize them by methods learned in Germany. 

The old relations between the United States and Japan came to an end with 
the Treaty of Portsmouth. The Japanese public believed that they had won a 
great victory and that Russia would be enforced to pay the expenses of the war. 
Although victorious in the field, Japan was, in fact, on the verge of defeat. 
Witte understood the situation and Komura knew that a renewal of the war 
meant ultimate disaster for Japan. On the advice of President Roosevelt, an 
indemnity was waived and Komura returned to face a Tokio mob and inaugurate 
the foreign policy which has since been consistently followed. Its object is be- 
yond question the domination of the Par East through the economic and political 
control of China and the consolidation of the yellow races under the leadership 
of Japan. To this everything has been subordinated. 

Mr. Millard makes it very clear that the United States has never had a 
definite policy in the East. Her influence has been negative rather than positive, 
and no one ever believed that she would back her protestations with force. 
However, her record is free from aggressive acts. She has joined with the other 
Powers in diplomatic pressure on China for equal treatment and commercial 
advantages. When the use of force became necessary, she always virtuously 
withdrew until the "outrage" was consummated and then coolly demanded 
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her share of trade to the disgust of those who had borne the brunt of the 
battle. 

The Manchurian neutralization suggestion was treated with scant respect. 
President Taft's administration supported American bankers in their demand 
to participate in Chinese loans. Russia and Japan, neither with any money to 
loan, edged into the combination. But after the inauguration of President 
"Wilson, diplomatic support was withdrawn and America became again merely 
an interested spectator. The recent change of policy and America's participa- 
tion in the new consortium encourages one to believe that the United States will 
have a serious part in the rehabilitation of China. There is no doubt but that 
Japan somewhat arrogantly resents this American activity. Millard shows that 
whenever brought face to face with Japan in the Bast, American diplomacy has 
failed. What will the future bring forth ? 

He finds no "democracy" in the Mikado's empire and no hope of there 
being any so long as the Japanese worship the head of the state as a divine 
being and submit to the leadership of a military caste. Japan's diplomatic 
strategy is directed to the control of China. Every major move so far made by 
her seems to have been successful ; every demand on China has been granted or 
withdrawn to be resubmitted on a favorable occasion. By the Lansing-Ishii 
agreement, Japan secured recognition of her "special interests" in China. Her 
diplomacy is definite, positive and backed by force. According to Mr. Millard, 
the United States must abandon the Orient or fight for a position of equality. 
The reader will find all the arguments in favor of that view of the situation in 
this book. 

Charles Burke Elliott. 

The League of Nations. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bt. London : 
Stevens & Sons, 1920, pp. xv, 251. 

The first four chapters of this volume treat respectively of "The Older 
European Order," "Methods of International Arbitration," "The Hague Tri- 
bunal," and "The League in Sight." The four remaining chapters consist of 
a commentary on the Covenant of the League, article by article. There is an 
appendix containing the draft of February, 1919, the text of the Covenant as 
finally adopted, the official commentary, and several other documents bearing 
on the subject. 

Anything on the League of Nations from so eminent a jurist as Sir Frederick 
Pollock is worthy of attention. It should be said at the outset that he is in 
full sympathy with the League of Nations. He traces the origin of the move- 
ment for a League from the first organization of the American League to En- 
force Peace, for which he gives credit to Ex-President Taft and Mr. Theodore 
Marburg, to the failure of the last German offensive in the autumn of 1918, 
when, he says, "it was clear that the speculative stage of the great problem 
was already past," and the only question Avas whether the League should be a 
part of the Treaty of Peace or reserved for future consideration. The plan 
of the American Government, he says, prevailed when the terms of the armistice 



